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sion, it was that of sensuality. In looking at them I
was struck ^ith their resemblance to each other, and
also to the pictures on the walls of the tombs at Goverd-
hun, representing their ancestors the courtiers of the
ancient rajahs of Bhurtpore.
I found that the durbar was regarded as the most
important part of the administration of the State, so
much so that the army could not have been kept together
had it ceased to be held. Nevertheless, nothing but the
most ordinary topics were discussed, and the greater part
of the proceedings consisted in the passing of compli-
ments. After half-an-hour had been so spent, Captain
Nixon informed the chiefs that the army would march
before dawn the following morning, and requested them
all to be ready with their troops. The assembly then
broke up.
During the durbar an incident occurred that greatly
amused us English. By some oversight, one chair too
few had been placed on the side occupied by the chiefs
The two chiefs of the lowest rank had in consequence to
place themselves on the same seat. The chair was
small, they were fat, and did not appear to be over-
friendly. During the whole ceremony each had to keep
a vigilant watch, lest he should be shoved off by the
other. Once or twice this accident nearly occurred.
The one that Captain Nixon addressed was obliged by
etiquette to lean forward as he replied. His companion
took advantage of his doing so to get a little more room
for himself. The annoyance of the other, his efforts to
conceal it, and the difficulty he had in conversing with
Captain Nixon, and at the same time maintaining his
balance, all this formed a picture so ridiculous that we
English had the greatest difficulty in restraining our
laughter* But neither the other chiefs nor the native